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The Dead End in Collective Bargaining 


Atvin E: Dopp 


The mentality and attitudes of labor 
leaders are at present worthy of much 
study. Currently their thinking seems to 
run something like this: “We represent 
the people. The people are always right; 
therefore we are never wrong. Further, 
the record proves it; eventually we al- 
ways get what we want when there are 
arguments. Therefore we were right in 
the first place.” 

This is a very difficult attitude of mind 
for management to deal with; in fact, 
it is even hard for government to handle. 
The government mediates, its services 
conciliate, arbitrators arbitrate, but all 
this seems only to aggravate the condi- 
tion. Arbitration, conciliation, etc., get 
the unions something and contribute that 
much more to the infallibility delusion. 
The union officials know that another 
arbitration of the same point will get 
them another share of the compromise; 
and if they keep arbitrating long enough, 
there won’t have to be a compromise at 
all, because they will have the whole de- 
cision in their favor. 


YOU CAN'T SAY NO ALL THE TIME 
“We are right, and for that reason we 
will get what we want. After all the 
people are always right,” say the labor 
leaders. “The politicians have found 
that out. You simply can’t keep on say- 
ing ‘no’ to the people and expect to keep 
getting elected. High time the corpora- 
tions learned that they can’t keep on 
saying no to their employees. The smart 
ring for management to do is to talk 
it over, because they are in the wrong 
against the people anyway.” 
Well, management, perforce and other- 
wise, does not always say “no”; it does 
give a little here and a little there. But 





the trouble is that management does all 
the giving, and the unions give nothing. 
The process parades under the misnomer 
of collective “bargaining.” In real bar- 
gaining there is give-and-take on both 
sides, but in the collective process only 
one side does the giving. 

The real point of all this is that it has 
been going on for such a long time that 
management-is rapidly running out ‘of 
the things to give, and thus the whole 
system threatens to go out of existence— 
to be followed, we fear, by a state of un- 
imaginable chaos. 


DOWN TO THE WIFE AND BABY 
One very cynical executive is currently 


comparing his position to that of the 
family of Russians who were pursued in 
their sleigh by wolves. One horse after 
another is cut loose to satisfy the pack, 
and finally the driver is down to his last 
horse and his wife and child. He con- 
siders frantically what to do. Perhaps 
he can reason with these wolves. Maybe 
he can convince them that they do not 
have a right to his remaining horse, and 
surely not to his wife, and certainly not 
the baby. But he considers some more, 
and then decides that the best policy is 
to try to reach the village. 

“I have reached the point,” says this 
cynical man, “where I have nothing left 
to give unless it be my rights to my 
business, which I consider the driver’s 
wife and child in the fable. No, the 
union is not a wolf pack, but I am afraid 
to stop and discuss my managerial rights 
with them because I know what would 
happen.” 

Does he deserve our sympathy? He 
does indeed, but at the same time his 
defeatism is pitiable. He believes he has 

(Continued on Page 4) 








TRENDS 
IN 
BUSINESS 


GENERAL OUTLOOK 

For some months past, business ob- 
servers have doubted the possibility of 
any over-all rise in business activity. 
Now belief is growing that the actual 
peak of the war boom has already been 
passed, that the levels attained last fall 
will not be reached again. 


“Probably,” says the Cleveland Trust 
Company, “American business activity 
has reached and passed over the top of 
the business cycle.” Twelve of the 15 
components used by the company in com- 
piling its production index have turned 
downward, it is pointed out, and. it is 
unlikely many will regain former levels. 











Meanwhile, talk of reconversion con- 
tinues unabated, but the actual change- 
over appears as far away as ever. Latest 
development is a new restrictive policy 
formulated by the WPB: Manufacturers 
in Group I labor areas will not be per- 
mitted to produce civilian goods at a 
rate greater than that authorized or that 
actually reached during the first quarter 
of 1944 (whichever is lower). Similar 
restrictions, almost as_ tight, apply to 
Group II areas. 


PRODUCTION 
Industrial production continues at 
levels slightly below the peaks attained 
last fall, with the Federal Reserve 
Board’s seasonally adjusted index stand- 


| ing well above 240 (1935-39=100). 


Early in April steel production reach- 
ed an all-time high, but some observers 
hold that manpower shortages will pre- 
vent the industry from sustaining its 
present rate of output for very long. 
“Steel men,” 
dolefully of a drop from near-capacity 
to 75 per cent . . . Prevailing belief that 
the armed services are getting all the 
materials they can now—while there is 
still the manpower to mine, smelt, and 
roll the stuff.” 

(Continued on Page 2) 


says Business Week, “talk | 








Crends in Business 


SECURITY MARKETS 

According to a study recently com- 
pleted by the National Association of 
Investment Companies, holdings of 90 in- 
vestment firms show a distinct trend 
away from war industries to those ac- 
cepted as having good postwar prospects. 
Most popular stocks were Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, Montgomery Ward, Gen- 
eral Motors, Chrysler, International 
Nickel, Texas Company, General Elec- 
tric, North American Company, Socony- 
Vacuum, and American Gas & Electric. 

AGRICULTURE 

While military and lend-lease require- 
ments will continue to hold down civilian 
supplies, possibility of any over-all food 
shortage is definitely remote. Among 
the hopeful signs are: (1) winter wheat 
is now estimated at 600,000,000 bushels, 
13 per cent above the figure forecast 
earlier; (2) livestock supplies, as of 
January 1, 1944, were at an all-time 
high, 3 per cent above the previous year 
and 15 per cent above the average of 
the ten preceding years; (3) it seems 
likely that the draft will spare most farm 
workers, even those in the 22-26 age 
bracket. 

MONEY AND CREDIT 

Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet 
figures) dropped to a new low in March, 
96, compared to 132 in February and 
410 in March, 1943. 

Bank clearings in 24 cities increased 
to $44,664,262,000 in March, a gain of 
14 per cent over the previous month, 
and 12 per cent over the corresponding 
month last year. 

LABOR AND WAGES 

Manufacturing employment dropped 
off again in March, the fourth decline 
since November peak, while total em- 
ployment remained little changed from 
the comparable period last year. And 
the number of women entering the labor 
force barely equalled the number retir- 
ing to the home. As Business Week 
points out, this last means that the train- 
ing problem is perpetuated, but nothing 
is added to the net labor force. 

One bright spot in the employment 
picture is the really remarkable gain in 
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labor productivity registered during the 
past year. Despite the influx of new 
and untrained workers, employee output 
increased so rapidly that by the end of 
1943, three workers were turning out 
more munitions than four workers had 
been able produce at the beginning of 
the year. 

This increase in productivity, how- 
ever, has not operated to reduce manu- 
facturing costs. Wages of factory work- 
ers rose 57.9 per cent between August. 
1939, and January, 1944. As a result. 
unit labor cost showed an increase of 
37.9 per cent. 


DISTRIBUTION 

Heavy buying of accessory merchan- 
dise and apparel in March lifted retail 
sales volume for the first three months 
of 1944 well above the level of a year 
earlier. Volume continued large in April 
but was somewhat tempered by inclement 
weather and by the “beat-the-tax” buy- 
ing in March. 

Wholesale markets have been relative- 
ly quiet, except for last-minute fill-ins 
and some advance buying of fall lines. 
Deliveries continue slow, but cancella- 
tions have been relatively few. 


NATIONAL INCOME 

National income declined from Nov- 
ember’s peak of $13,567,000,000 to 
$12,000,000,000 in January, and pre- 
liminary estimates indicate that the de- 
cline continued in February, but that 
an upturn came in March. “From now 
on,” says the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute, “the trend should be generally 
upward until November, provided that 
the war does not come to an end.” 


CONSTRUCTION 

During March, building permits is- 
sued in 215 cities (Dun & Bradstreet 
figures) were valued at $75,826,652, the 
largest amount for any month in almost 
two years. 

True, this total was boosted by the is- 
suance of one $25,000,000 permit for the 
construction of a new plant. But even 
deducting this, the figure shows a gain 
of 26 per cent over the previous month 


and 46 per cent over March, 1943. 


COMMODITY PRICES 

The wholesale commodity price index 
advanced gradually in March and early 
April, attaining the highest level since 
May, 1943. The Dun & Bradstreet index 
of wholesale food prices dropped one 
cent in the week ending April 19, to 
$4.03, or 1.5 per cent under the 1943 
level of $4.09. 
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PACKAGING IN LIMELIGHT 
Conspicuous at the Packaging Expos 
tion and Conference held in Chicago was 
the marked increase in top management 
representatives. In the past, attendance 
has been drawn largely from the ranks 
of merchandising executives and techni- 
cians in packaging, packing, and ship- 
ping. These were present in numbers as 
usual, but this time they were fortified 
by the presence of a considerable num- 
ber of heads of companies of all sizes. 
“When the very availability of essen- 
tial materials for packaging and pack- 
ing is gravely threatened,” it was ex- 
plained by one astute observer, “then 
packaging immediately invades the direct 
province of the policy-making men in 
the company. They are here because 
they want to determine at first-hand what 
the supply prospects are, to check their 
thinking with the country’s experts, to 
look into all possibilities for substitutes 
and alternatives—and to use the prestige 
of position, if possible, to secure sources 
of supply. 

“A lot of enduring good is going to 
come out of it, I believe. Awakened to 
the vital role of packaging and packing, 
these top executives are never going to 
lose their interest, and the consequence 
is going to be continuing sound progress 
in packaging, packing and, shipping.” 

FOREMEN’S UNIONS 

Are foremen’s unions here to stay? 
Frank Rising, General Manager, Auto- 
motive Parts & Equipment Manufactur- 
ers, Inc., believes that the answer de- 
pends on what happens to the take-home 
wages of hourly rated workers. 

Speaking at the Production Confer- 
ence, April 19-20 in Chicago, Mr. Rising 
declared: “Foremen’s unions will con- 
tinue to exist, even though not recognized 
as bargaining groups, and will continue 
to gain converts, so long as wartime 
boom conditions and manpower demand 
produce peak wages which make salaried 
men envious. When hourly rated take- 
home wages decline, the advantages of 
the salaried job will again become ap- 
parent.” 


WASTEPAPER 

In England, it is now a misdemeanor 
to destroy wastepaper, W. L. Davis, Act- 
ing Director, Paperboard Division, Wa 
Production Board, reported at the Pack- 
aging Conference, and the English are 
recovering more the 85 per cent of their 
paper and paperboard in the form of 
salvage. 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 





Salesmen’s 


Previous to the war, experts seemed 
to think that the most noticeable trend 
in salesmen’s compensation was toward 
salary plans. They saw increasing use, 
not only of straight salary, but also of 
salary with some form of incentive 
added. 

The commission plan is, of course, an 
incentive plan, but like straight piece- 
work in the factory, it cannot be de- 
pended upon to produce anything but 
quantitative results. Further, it has been 
greatly affected by war conditions, since 
some companies have had nothing to 
sell and, therefore, have been compelled 
to put their nucleus sales forces on 
straight salary, while in other cases, com- 
mission salesmen have profited all out 
of proportion to their efforts. In in- 
stances of the latter type, compensation 
is inflationary; and since infletion re- 
mains among the postwar possibilities, 
there is some thought of guarding 
against its effect on salesmen’s compensa- 
tion. 


SPECIALIZED INCENTIVES 
The latest report of the Dartnell Cor- 


poration, which has long specialized in 
the field of sales management, states that 
from this time on and all through the 
postwar period, the trend in salesmen’s 
compensation will probably be toward 
specialized incentive plans; that is, plans 
designed to accomplish certain specific 
results. Under these plans, incentive pay- 
ments may be based on the salesmen’s 
contribution to the profits of the business 
—either as a whole or in his own terri- 
tory—on sales of specific items, or on 
service of certain kinds. Sales managers 
feel that plans of this type will give 
added control and protect management 
in case of a depression. 


DIVERSE PLANS 
An impressive number of the com- 


panies interviewed, 7114 per cent, re- 
ported plans for establishing base salar- 
ies, with provisions for increases and 
for promotion to more important terri- 
tories. Over and above the basic salary, 
they contemplate compensation of the 
incentive variety. 

There was, however, great diversity in 
the details of the plans devised for the 
additional compensation. Almost as 
many systems were suggested as there 
were sales managers interviewed. This 
is in line with long-time experience. 
which has shown that each company 
should tailor-make its plan to fit its own 


needs. 





Compensation 


TRAINING PAY 


The fact that industry has lost so 
many of its salesmen during the war and 
will need so many new men when active 
selling is resumed points plainly to the 
need for training plans, and many com- 
panies are considering them. The tra- 
ditional system is to pay student sales- 
men their expenses and a moderate 
salary, but a few companies also pay ex- 
penses to the training point and to the 
field office when the new man is assigned 
to one. 


EXPENSES 


Again, expense allowances for the full- 
fledged salesman will present a trouble- 
some problem. Under salary stabiliza- 
tion, some companies have allowed the 
salesmen to pad their expense accounts, 
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and this has tended to encourage the 
belief that such allowances are a device 
for increasing compensation—which 
means that years of education in the 
necessity of spending the company’s 
money carefully have been undone. In 
some cases also, salesmen have actually 
been compelled to spend more because 
of the difficulty of getting lower-priced 
transportation and hotel accommoda- 
tions. 

One result of the growth of all these 
problems will undoubtedly be to increase 
the demand for skill and experience in 
sales management. Sales executives will 
need analytical and creative ability. In 
the postwar period, they will be required 
to understand marketing research, ad- 
vertising, public relations, and product 
engineering, as well as the operation of 
a sales organization. Since ability of 
this type is always scarce, prospects for 
higher compensation for those who pos- 
sess the requisite qualifications are ex- 
cellent. 





WHAT MANAGERS ARE SAYING 





A FOREMAN’S CLUB 


The question of where the foreman fits 
into the management picture is, in my opin- 
ion, the most important one we have to deal 
with at the present time. 

In our community, we are attempting to 
do something about it on a city-wide basis. 
Our foreman’s club, which has a membership 
of 1,700, has not been as active as it should 
have been, largely because of lack of direc- 
tion. Now we are planning to engage a high- 
grade man as executive secretary, and have 
him devote ali his time to planning programs, 
making surveys, etc. Later we hope to have 
permanent club rooms or a building of our 
own. 

The intention is to set up rigid require- 
ments for membership, somewhat on the 
pattern of the national engineering organiza- 
tions, in order to build up foreman prestige. 
Further, the club will be operated by the 
foremen themselves, with only a few top 
management men on the board. 

Such a program, we realize, cannot be 
supported on dues of $5 a year, but industry 
is going to subsidize it for the time being. 
We feel quite confident that it will be educa- 
tional, not only for foreman, but for top 
management as well.—Vice President, Equip- 
ment Manufacturer. 


PERSONNEL QUALIFICATIONS 


In my opinion, a man who spends his 
entire career in personnel work may ulti- 
mately become moderately successful, if he 
has the proper qualifications to begin with. 
But I do not believe the average man of this 
description would ever become a good per- 
sonnel director. The man who heads the 
department should have had at least a few 
years in the factory or on the selling force. 
Otherwise, he will lack a real understanding 
of the viewpoints of the employee and the 
public.—Airline Executive. 


MULTIPLE SHIFTS 


One question to be considered in connec- 
tion with postwar planning is whether it 
would be well to operate on a two- or three- 
shift schedule in the peacetime period, or 





to use the same force in expanded facilities 
on a one-shift basis. 

A number of companies have excess plant 
capacity purchased with private funds on 
which amortization is being taken. With 
that capacity standing at little or no book 
value, it might be quite feasible to abandon 
a two- or three-shift schedule and use the 
extra plant and equipment to employ the 
same number of people on one-shift basis.— 
Machinery Manufacturer. 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 

A number of women have reached men’s 
pay rates during the war period, but will 
lose their present jobs when the men return 
from the armed forces. Plans should be 
formulated now for handling these cases 
equitably. If some well-conceived arrange- 
ment is not devised, I believe labor relations 
will suffer.—Engineer. 


RECONVERSION 

It is clear that our over-all munitions pro- 
duction schedules for 1944 give little com- 
fort to any hope for major reconversion 
opportunities while a two-theater war is in 
progress—certainly not before fall. 

I think that it is wise for us to prepare 
for every plausible contingency. One such 
is that the war will go well enough, swiftly 
enough, for us to change over a portion of 
cur resources from war to civilian produc- 
tion by the end of this year . . . Another 
possibility is that the war will go slowly and 
badly enough to call for a remarshalling of 
every ounce of productive effort that can be 
brought to bear. We should be ready for that 
too. We shall not be, if we act now upon 
hopes as though they were realities.—Stacy 
May, Director, Bureau of Planning and ss 
tistics, War Production Board. 


RESEARCH IN SMALL COMPANIES 

Smaller companies must do their research 
work just the same as the large corporations, 
and at the present moment many of them 
are anxious to know how to proceed in the 
matter of market research for products they 
are planning to manufacture after the war. 
A great contribution could be made if a 
central organization gave assistance of this 
kind to smaller businesses.—T extile Executive. 
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Special Collective Bargaining Conference 
May 24: to Define Scope of Union Contract 


Management Prerogatives, 
Arbitration to be Among 
Discussion Topics 


Newest issues in labor relations, and 
techniques for meeting them, will be ana- 
lyzed at AMA’s special Conference on 
Management’s Stake in Collective Bar- 
gaining, scheduled for May 24, at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City. 

Members of the National War Labor 
Board, representative management ex- 
ecutives, and impartial industry chair- 
men will discuss such questions as: 
What is the scope of collective bargain- 
ing? What should the agreement in- 
clude and what should it exclude? Is 
the contract a joint “Bill of Rights”? 
Should there be management security 
clauses? What are the “terminal points” 
in arbitration? 

Also to be considered is the adminis- 
tration of the collective bargaining 
agreement, with attention to such points 
as the grievance procedure, seniority 
problems, day-to-day rate setting, incen- 
tives, layoff procedures, and insurance. 

Speakers will include William H. 
Davis, Chairman, National War Labor 
Board; George W. Taylor, Vice Chair- 
man; and Lloyd Garrison, Public Mem- 
ber. Also G. Allan Dash, Jr., Impartial 
Umpire, General Motors; Lee H. Hill, 
Vice President, Allis-Chalmers; Elinore 
M. Herrick, Director of Personnel and 
Labor Relations, Todd Shipyards; and 
Harry Shulman, Impartial Chairman, 
Ford Motor Company. 


Paper on Morale Function of 
Executive Is Reprinted 

Reprints have been made of the paper, 
“The Morale Function of the Executive,” 
by LeRoy H. Kurtz, Department of 
Public Relations, General Motors Cor- 
poration, which was featured in the 
January issue of PERSONNEL. Many 
firms are distributing the article to their 
entire executive staffs. 

Mr. Kurtz explains by means of a 


check list and charts what management . 


can do to prevent or reverse a trend 
toward a decline in interest and in re- 
sults achieved by executives. His prac- 
tical hints are designed to make incom- 
petent executives face the facts, and the 
competent willing to force them to do so. 

Sample copies and price lists may be 
obtained from Association headquarters. 








NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
NOW PREPARING SLATE 
Election of AMA officers and 

directors for the 1944-45 season 
will take place at the annual meet- 
ing, June 8, at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City. A nominat- 
ing committee, headed by Allen B. 
Gates, Director of Training, East- 
man Kodak Company, is now pre- 
paring a slate, and solicits sugges- 
tions from the membership. 

Serving with Mr. Gates are E. 
H. Conarroe, Director, Manage- 
ment Service, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company; Walter C. 
Howe, Jr., Johnson & Higgins; W. 
R. Hummel, Merchandise Methods 
and Results, Western Electric Com- 
pany; Bernard Lester, Special Rep- 
resentative, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company; John 
MacDonald, Vice President, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company; and 
O. D. Reich, Vice President, Dexter 
Folder Company. 

Members of the Association who 
wish to submit the names of can- 
didates should send their sugges- 
tions to Mr. Gates at the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


The President’s Scratch-Pad 
(Continued from Page 1) 
lost and thus commits the unforgivable 
sin in the decalog. He and the thousands 
of other employers who share his pre- 
dicament must start making collective 
bargaining a two-way process. If they 
have given away, they must now start 
bargaining back. They must realize that 
a collective agreement is for their pro- 
tection, that it is a joint bill of rights 
and not merely an instrument that con- 
tinuously modifies their rights. 

Do you have a management security 
clause in your contract? Do you have 
any safeguard that puts a demarcation 
line between what is subject to bargain- 
ing and what is not? Is there anything 
in your contract that makes demands 
upon the union with respect to union 
responsibility on wildcat stoppages, em- 
ployee discipline, the deportment of shop 
stewards, etc.? 

The idea of a management security 
clause may affront some companies; it 
really shouldn’t. Mark it up to the mess 





Insurance Program @ 


Scheduled May 8-9 
In New York City 


Opportunity to present individual 
problems to panels of experts will be 
offered to insurance buyers and sellers 
at AMA’s Spring Insurance Conference, 
scheduled for May 8 and 9 at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City. 

Planned for the afternoon of May 9 
are three concurrent speakerless sessions 
at which the audience will present the 
questions for discussion. Topics will 
be “The Establishment of Insurable 
Values,” “Use and Occupancy Insur- 
ance,” and “Bonding.” 

Considerable attention will be devoted 
also to the subject of employee insur- 
ance, including group life and pension 
plans; health, accident, and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance; and trusteed plans. At 
a luncheon on May 9, the Hon. Herman 
T. Stichman, who investigated adminis- 
tration of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law in New York State, will discuss 
“Workmen’s Compensation Today.” 

Insurance progress during the last 
year will be reviewed at another session, 
which will deal specifically with boiler 
and machinery insurance, crime cover- 
age, liability insurance, and workmen’s 
compensation. Speakers will include Ed- 
win B. Pease, Mutual Boiler Insurance 
Company of Boston; William L. Bates, 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York; 
John S. Hamilton, Jr., American Mutual 
Alliance; and Charles J. Haugh, Na- 
tional Bureau & Surety Underwriters. 

In addition, “What the Buyer Needs 
and Wants” will be considered at an 
insurance preview session. 





560 At Production Conference 
Five hundred and sixty executives 
from war industries throughout the 
country attended the AMA Production 
Conference in Chicago, April 19-20. 





we are in; if you like, blame it on the 
government and the national labor policy 
we haven’t got. Whatever you may think! 
management is reaching the dead end of 
a one-way street; it’s got to start bar- 
gaining its way out. 


lrbows &. Hoda, 













































































